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Strong  Community  Vital  to  Agriculture 
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As  has  been  stated  so  many  times  in  recent  years,  agriculture  is 
more  than  growing  “two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grows.”  To 
concern  ourselves  only  with  the  production  aspects  of  agriculture 
and  better  living  for  rural  people  is  to  shortchange  a people  to 
whom  we  have  a major  responsibility. 


:ap 
of  i 


No  segment  of  the  economy  can  be  built  on  less  than  a solid 
foundation — a foundation  that  provides  adequate  labor,  adequate 
education,  adequate  services,  and  adequate  marketing  and  trans- 
portation facilities.  This  is  as  true  with  farm  production  as  with 
the  manufacturing  industry. 


Building  a strong  community  that  provides  a suitable  environ- 
ment  for  more  profitable  businesses,  public  facilities,  better  homes  ^ 
and  family  living  is  a necessary  responsibility  of  Extension — if  we  Lfl 
commit  ourselves  to  the  task  of  serving  our  countrymen  through  L 
building  a strong  and  viable  agriculture  that  has  the  flexibility  and  | 
strength  to  adjust  to  meet  the  needs  of  a shrinking  world  with  a * 
growing  population.  WJW  ,,, 


Private 

Consultants 

Provide 

Assistance 


by 

Charles  E.  Bell,  Jr. 

Director 

FES  Division  of  Agricultural  Science, 
Technology,  and  Management 


One  does  not  have  to  be  a prophet  to 
predict  that  today’s  technological 
revolution  in  agriculture  is  only  the 
beginning.  Even  the  most  imaginative 
minds  cannot  fully  visualize  the  auto- 
mated food  factories  of  the  future. 
Some  of  the  predictions  read  like 
science  fiction,  but  many  of  us  will 
live  to  witness  some  of  them  as 
realities. 

The  comparatively  simple  farming 
problems  of  yesterday  have  become 
extremely  complex.  The  farmer  is 
operating  in  a different  and  difficult 
economic  environment.  Farming  has 
become  big  business  involving  large 
capital  investment  and  high  degrees 
of  risk. 

The  changing  situation  has  called  for 
expanded  research  and  informational 
services  and  for  new  educational  tools 
and  techniques.  The  explosion  of 
knowledge  in  agriculture  that  was 
triggered  by  Extension-research  teams 
has  grown  to  such  proportions  that 
many  agencies,  organizations,  and 
firms  are  now  providing  the  farmers 
with  information  and  technical  serv- 
ices. The  demand  for  additional 
knowledge  and  counseling  is  bigger 
than  research,  educational,  and  serv- 
ice workers  can  supply. 


Extension  can  no  longer  be  all  things 
to  all  people.  The  fundamental  concept 
of  Extension  is  to  help  people  help 
themselves.  They  organize  themselves 
for  cooperative  action  and  assume 
responsibility  for  leadership. 

Inevitably,  complementary  action  is 
needed.  Each  new  technological  de- 
velopment and  related  educational 
program  creates  new  needs  and  op- 
portunities for  personal  service. 

Accompanying  the  trend  towards 
larger  and  more  specialized  operating 
units  is  a growing  demand  for  profes- 
sional management  assistance.  More 
and  more  producers  will  be  seeking 
and  able  to  pay  for  this  service. 

A dynamic  food  and  fiber  industry 
needs  highly  specialized  individual 
services  ranging  from  handling  man- 
agement decisions  to  providing  special 
laboratory  and  electronic  computer 
services.  In  other  cases,  trouble- 
shooting and  efficiency  analysis  may 
be  needed.  To  satisfy  these  needs,  a 
steadily  growing  profession  of  private 
agricultural  consultants  has  developed 
in  recent  years. 

Extension  workers  and  private  con- 
sultants have  much  in  common.  Both 
are  dedicated  to  helping  farm  opera- 
tors improve  their  businesses.  The 


primary  difference  in  the  two  profes- 
sions is  in  emphasis. 

The  role  of  Extension  is,  first  and 
foremost — education.  Extension  has 
a mandate  to  provide  agricultural  in- 
formation to  all  who  desire  it.  Exten- 
sion’s unique  “education  for  action” 
process  frequently  requires  some  serv- 
ice assistance  in  new  programs,  but 
only  until  the  people  can  assume 
leadership. 

The  primary  emphasis  in  profession- 
al consulting  is  on  service.  Specialized 
services  are  provided  to  selected  in- 
dividuals who  consider  the  fees  a good 
investment.  The  consultant  can  limit 
his  clientele  to  fit  his  resources; 
therefore,  he  can  provide  intensive 
individual  attention. 

The  American  Society  of  Agricul- 
tural Consultants,  organized  in  1963, 
has  established  high  standards  of  pro- 
fessional competence  and  reputation 
as  prerequisites  for  admission.  Mem- 
bership, which  is  limited  to  consult- 
ants who  are  not  employed  by  manu- 
facturers or  distributors  of  products, 
has  grown  to  over  140. 

What  are  the  implications  for 
Extension?  I do  not  visualize  the 
consulting  profession  replacing  estab- 
lished educational  and  information 
agencies.  Instead,  I see  it  comple- 
menting the  educational  programs  of 
Extension  and  the  many  other  sources 
of  agricultural  assistance  already 
available.  It  can  extend  the  influence 
of  Extension  work. 

Extension  will  continue  to  be  the 
farmers’  first  source  of  information, 
and  the  key  link  between  farmers  and 
the  sources  of  specialized  knowledge 
of  our  research  institutions.  Requests 
for  individual  services,  however,  are 
increasing  beyond  that  which  Exten- 
sion can  provide. 

Some  Extension  workers  refer  these 
requests  to  a competent  professional 
consultant.  Where  a spirit  of  coop- 
eration exists  between  Extension  and 
consultants,  the  overall  educational 
effort  benefits. 

This  will  be  shown  in  several 
articles  by  Extension  agents  and  pro- 
fessional consultants  in  future  issues 
of  the  Review.  □ 
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Extension-Guided  Co-op 
Sets  National  Example 


These  feeder  pigs  have  been 
sorted  for  shipment  accord- 
ing to  accepted  standards. 


by 

Norbert  Brandt 
Production  Manager 
Wisconsin  Feeder  Pig  Marketing  Co-op 


For  a century  or  more  many  Wiscon- 
sin dairy  farmers  kept  a sow  or  two 
or  three  as  “mortgage-lifters,”  but  a 
decade  ago  they  became  disgusted 
with  the  antics  of  feeder  pig  buyers 
and  the  market. 

When  feeder  pig  prices  were  high, 
their  driveways  looked  like  Chicago’s 
Kennedy  expressway  during  the  rush 
hour,  but  when  prices  were  low  and 
selling  was  hard,  buyers  vanished. 

This  placed  a risk  on  the  farmer 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  sell  feeder 
pigs  as  a cash  crop  at  any  price. 
Then  one  night  11  years  ago  after  a 
swine  breeders’  meeting  in  northeast- 
ern Wisconsin  a farmer  said,  “Let’s 
present  our  county  Extension  agent 
with  this  problem.” 

Today  the  Wisconsin  Feeder  Pig 
Marketing  Co-op  (WFPMC)  is  the 
world’s  largest  and  most  widely  imi- 
tated. In  the  decade  since  its  forma- 
tion it  is  estimated  that  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  feeder  pigs  have  been 


worth  $2  more  than  they  would  have 
been  without  the  co-op. 

In  Wisconsin  alone  this  means  an 
extra  $10,982,728  in  cash  farm  in- 
come from  feeder  pigs  during  the  past 
decade.  Other  States  following  the 
Wisconsin  idea  have  had  similar  re- 
sults, but  on  a smaller  scale. 

Daily  the  WFPMC  proves  the  old 
saw:  “Cooperatives  pay  all  they  can; 
competition  pays  what  it  must.” 

As  many  as  479,000  pigs  have  been 
sold  for  farmers  by  the  WFPMC  in  a 
year.  At  the  10th  annual  meeting  in 
March,  general  manager  Norval 
Dvorak  reported  feeder  pig  sales  for 
1966  at  just  under  $9,000,000. 

What  Wisconsin  farmers  wanted 
and  received  from  Extension  through 
help  in  organizing  the  co-op  were:  1) 
weekly  organized  markets;  2)  to  be 
treated  fairly  and  alike;  3)  top  prices; 
4)  help  in  raising,  feeding,  breeding, 
and  marketing  feeder  pigs. 


These  wants  were  made  known  to 
Dave  Williams,  then  Extension  leader 
for  northeastern  Wisconsin  and  now 
assistant  dean  of  Extension. 

Williams  contacted  University  of 
Wisconsin  Extension  swine  specialist 
Fred  Giesler,  who  organized  a tour 
for  three  county  Extension  agents 
which  followed  Wisconsin  feeder  pigs 
to  corn  belt  farms. 

Making  the  trip  in  April  1956  were 
Maurice  Hovland  of  Kewaunee  Coun- 
ty, Orrin  Meyer  of  Calumet,  and 
Norbert  Brandt,  Manitowoc  County 
livestock  agent. 

They  found  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  In- 
diana farmers  anxious  to  buy  thrifty 
40-pound  feeder  pigs  and  thus  avoid 
the  job  of  farrowing  pigs  by  the 
hundreds  themselves. 

“All  they  really  wanted  to  do  was 
wrap  their  corn  in  pigskin,”  Giesler 
recalls. 

Wisconsin  farmers  wanted  a good 
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price — Iowa  farmers  wanted  their 
money’s  worth.  Cora  belt  farmers 
were  willing  to  pay  for  well-bred,  fast 
gaining,  healthy  feeder  pigs. 

The  three  county  Extension  staffers 
held  meetings  in  their  counties  to  re- 
port what  they  had  learned.  From  this 
came  a 10-man  steering  committee, 
representing  farmers  of  nine  counties. 

Williams  invited  Robert  Rierson,  a 
University  of  Wisconsin  Extension 
marketing  specialist,  to  attend  the 
meetings.  Brandt  took  a leave  of  ab- 
sence from  Manitowoc  County  to  be- 
come Extension  co-ordinator  of  the 
project. 

The  nine  county  agents  held  meet- 
ings, made  farm  calls,  organized  teams 
of  farmers  to  solicit  autographs  on 
contracts,  and  generally  explained  the 
purposes  and  goals  of  the  proposed 
cooperative. 

One  of  the  hardest-working  farmers 
at  that  time  was  a swine  breeder  and 
private  feeder  pig  buyer,  Norval 
Dvorak,  who  had  recently  been  named 
the  State’s  outstanding  young  farmer. 

In  February  1957  a board  of  direc- 
tors was  named,  and  they  in  turn 
picked  Dvorak  as  general  manager. 
By  March  nearly  500  farmers  with 
3,000  sows  were  charter  members  of 
the  first  feeder  pig  marketing  co-op 
in  the  nation. 

Because  Giesler  insisted  on  quality 
control  to  insure  castrated,  healthy, 
well-bred  pigs,  Dvorak  hired  Brandt 
from  the  Extension  Service  to  become 
production  manager. 

“You  must  have  quality  to  get  re- 
peat business,  and  a steady  year-round 
supply  of  good  feeder  pigs,”  Giesler 
preached. 

One  of  the  first  apostles  of  the 
meat  type  hog,  Giesler  wanted  Wis- 
consin phased  out  of  both  the  short 
chuffer  and  the  long  fine  boned  pig 
production  business. 

The  co-op,  he  felt,  was  the  fastest 
way  to  get  the  job  done,  so  Giesler 
and  Brandt  staged  scores  of  feeder 
pig  clinics. 

The  county  Extension  agents 
switched  from  providing  leadership 
and  organizational  know-how,  to  edu- 
cational meetings  devoted  to  quality 


production  and  top  management  for 
higher  profits. 

Joining  the  Extension  team  in  this 
new  phase  was  Richard  Vilstrup,  live- 
stock marketing  specialist.  He  didn’t 
have  to  remind  feeder  pig  producers 
that  prices  jumped  $1.50  a head  in 
Wisconsin  the  first  week  the  co-op 
shipped  pigs. 

Brandt  and  Giesler  went  to  farms, 
evaluated  the  breeding  stock,  and 
looked  at  the  feeder  pigs.  Giesler 
brought  samples  to  county  shows  and 
clinics  where  they  were  judged  offi- 
cially and  by  spectator  farmers. 

After  the  judging  the  co-op  bought 
the  pigs  and  fed  them  out.  Prior  to 
slaughter  Giesler  had  the  farmers  look 
at  them  again,  and  after  slaughter  he 
mailed  them  the  carcass  information 
which  he  computed. 

Information  gathered  at  those  early 
clinics  is  the  basis  of  present  Federal 
feeder  pig  standards  and  grades. 

To  insure  action,  Brandt  provided 
financial  incentives  for  co-op  members 
to  upgrade  their  breeding  stock.  The 
Extension  Service  worked  on  estab- 
lishing testing  stations  where  breeders 


could  see  the  kind  of  meat  provided 
by  the  genes  they  sold. 

Always  working  with  Extension,  the 
co-op  promoted  managerial  skills  from 
feeding  to  housing  and  started  an  ear 
tag  identification  system  on  each 
feeder  pig  sold — a feat  many  said 
couldn’t  be  done.  Many  States  now 
use  similar  systems. 

Financial  support  is  given  to  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  swine  research 
by  the  co-op,  and  it  co-sponsors  an 
annual  swine  day  with  the  Extension 
Service. 

Today  with  almost  9,000  members 
in  four  States,  sales  in  48  States,  and 
12  organized  markets  in  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin, 
the  co-op  also  owes  a debt  of  thanks 
to  the  many  vocational  agriculture  in- 
structors who  helped  launch  it  and  to 
the  Wisconsin  department  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Most  Wisconsin  farmers  now  farrow 
their  sows  the  year  round  and  are 
provided  with  on-the-farm  weighing 
and  pickup  weekly.  Many  find  it  prof- 
itable to  raise  feeder  pigs  as  their 
major  source  of  farm  income.  □ 


Fred  Giesler , Extension  swine  specialist,  exhibits  a group  of  pigs  used 
at  a feeder  pig  clinic  and  then  fed  out. 
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With  hard  work  and  the  technical  and  informational  assistance  of  the  Extension  agents,  the  owners  of  Brook- 
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side  Ranch,  Park  Rapids,  Minnesota,  developed  this  attractive  par  three  golf  course. 
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Resort  Management  | 

Institutes  1 


Sixty  years  ago  a reluctant  Minnesota 
farmer  provided  food  and  lodging  for 
vacationers  who  came  to  fish  in  a 
nearby  lake.  This  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  one  of  the  State’s  larger  re- 
sort operations. 

Recreation  on  the  14,000  Minne- 
sota lakes  proved  to  be  a great  mag- 
net, especially  after  the  advent  of  the 
automobile.  Resorts,  along  with 
second-home  developments,  prolifer- 
ated rapidly.  Over  3,200  resorts  now 
serve  an  important  part  of  the  State’s 
$500  million  tourist  industry. 

Most  of  these  resort  firms  are 
family  operations,  with  organization 
similar  to  that  of  most  farm  opera- 
tions. They  require  the  same  manage- 
ment services  concerning  markets, 
record  keeping,  and  financial  analy- 
sis; and  various  technical  services 
concerning  development  and  plan  of 
maintenance. 

Because  of  these  management  needs, 
a major  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
management  education  by  the  tourist 


service  Extension  specialist,  who  was 
appointed  in  1961. 

A program  of  one-day  regional  Re- 
sort Management  Institutes  was  set  up 
to  provide  a systematic  means  of  edu- 
cation in  management,  as  well  as  an 
ever-expanding  means  of  communica- 
tion between  firm  managers  and 
Extension. 

From  the  beginning  these  institutes 
have  been  a team  effort,  involving  a 
wide  range  of  resource  specialties. 
Extension  personnel  who  provide  the 
core  include,  in  addition  to  the  tour- 
ist service  and  recreation  specialists, 
specialists  in  home  furnishings,  horti- 
culture and  landscape  architecture, 
farm  management  economics,  visual 
education,  and  bulletins. 

In  addition,  many  other  university 
departments  have  assisted,  including 
the  Forestry  School,  other  home 
economics  disciplines,  recreation  and 
parks,  entomology,  fisheries  and  wild- 
life, and  sociology.  County  Extension 
personnel  perform  a key  role  in  plan- 


Minnesota  Extension 
Helps  Resort  Owners 
Serve  Tourist  Needs 

by 

Uel  Blank 

Recreation  Specialist 
and 

Lawrence  Simonson 
Tourist  Service  Specialist 
Minnesota  Extension  Service 


ning,  publicizing,  and  promoting  the 
programs,  conducting  institutes,  and 
doing  followup  work  with  operators. 

An  important  feature  of  the  insti- 
tutes has  been  the  wide  range  of  State 
government  departments  and  other 
agency  personnel  involved  in  the  teach- 
ing. Among  these  are  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  the  Minnesota 
Departments  of  Highways,  Health, 
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Conservation,  and  Business  Develop- 
ment. 

By  means  of  a small  grant  from  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, it  has  been  possible  to  employ 
private  specialists.  Added  to  the  teach- 
ing teams  have  been  advertising  agen- 
cy specialists  (marketing),  landscape 
architects  (site  planning),  architects 
(design  planning),  and  engineers 
(water  and  sewage  systems). 

Forty-one  Resort  Management  In- 
stitutes have  been  conducted.  Attend- 
ance has  averaged  over  30. 

Perhaps  the  major  result  of  the  in- 
stitutes has  been  communication  with 
a greatly  different  clientele.  These 
managers  are  closely  related  to  natural 
resources,  but  many  had  not  had  prior 
contact  with  Extension  workers. 

Most  institutes  serve  to  provide 
contact  for  Extension  not  only  with 
resort  industry  people,  but  also  with 
other  agencies.  In  two  recent  cases, 
institutes  provided  the  forum  for  an 
objective  discussion  of  fish  manage- 
ment in  large  lakes.  The  Minnesota 
Conservation  Department  was  able  to 
achieve  rapport  with  operators  where  a 
large  degree  of  opposition  and  mis- 
understanding had  previously  existed. 

The  William  Bedfords  have  nearly 
doubled  the  capacity  of  Brookside 
Ranch,  Park  Rapids,  by  going  from 
11  to  20  units,  plus  family  units.  The 
Bedfords  have  attended  several  semi- 
nars and  have  incorporated  many  of 
the  ideas  into  their  expansion. 

They  developed  an  attractive  par- 
three  golf  course  with  design  help 
from  Hubbard  County  agents,  who 
also  obtained  technical  information  on 
turf  development  and  irrigation  system 
layout.  A professional  site  planner, 
who  was  a seminar  participant,  gave 
individual  assistance  to  the  Brookside 
expansion  plans  under  a private 
contract. 

The  Bedfords,  in  return,  assisted 
with  a short  intensive  professional  im- 
provement course  on  Recreation  Re- 
source Development  by  telling  the 
class  about  Brookside  Ranch,  its 
operating  characteristics,  and  its  de- 
velopment plans. 

Several  trailer  and  camping  facili- 
ties have  been  developed  at  resort 


properties  as  a result  of  seminar  par- 
ticipation and  individual  consultation. 
As  a direct  result  of  a seminar  at 
Rainy  Lake  Lodge,  and  through  the 
efforts  of  the  county  agent  and  the 
forestry  specialist,  an  interpretive 
nature  trail  for  family  enjoyment  has 
been  developed.  The  idea  was  pro- 
posed by  the  horticulture  specialist  at 
the  seminar. 

The  home  furnishing  specialist  as- 
sisted one  participating  family  with  a 
complete  rejuvenation  of  the  interiors 
of  their  resort  buildings,  including 
new  decorating  schemes.  She  has 
given  similar  assistance  to  other  re- 
sorts. 

As  a result  of  business  management 
discussions,  approximately  30  Minne- 
sota resorts  now  use  the  Michigan 
Resort  Account  Book.  It  has  proven 
useful  to  these  operators  in  replacing 
ineffective  systems  or  beginning  new 
systems. 


The  efforts  of  the  visual  aids  spe- 
cialists and  the  bulletin  editor  have  led 
to  changes  and  improvements  in  many 
resort  brochures.  Many  participants 
appear  eager  to  have  a critical  ex- 
amination of  their  “marketing  pro- 
gram” as  a part  of  or  following  a 
seminar. 

Resort  Management  Institutes  are 
only  one  facet  of  the  total  Minnesota 
Extension  program  serving  the  tour- 
ism and  recreation  industry.  A quar- 
terly publication,  Minnesota  Tourist 
Travel  Notes,  goes  to  over  5,000  per- 
sons. Hospitality  training  schools  in- 
volving the  overall  community  leader- 
ship are  conducted.  A variety  of 
training  is  supported  for  individuals 
seeking  employment  with  recreation- 
related  businesses. 

Recreation  resource  planning  at 
State  and  local  levels  is  receiving 
emphasis  as  an  important  part  of  the 
Extension  recreation  program.  □ 


Jim  Colby,  left,  owner  of  Rapid  River  Logging  Company,  reviews  points 
of  interest  on  a nature  trail  with  two  guest  families.  The  county  Exten- 
sion agent  helped  lay  out  the  trail  and  prepare  the  explanatory  booklet. 
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Samuel  Littlejohn,  left,  chairman  of  the  sponsoring  committee,  listens 
as  Extension  agent  Ben  S.  Lee  reviews  one  of  the  community  clubs’ 
accomplishments  with  leaders  Lillian  Robinson  and  Walter  Ingram. 


Poor  or  Well-to-do — 

Hamlet  4-H  Meets  Needs  of  All 


by 

Jimmy  Tart 

Assistant  Extension  News  Editor 
North  Carolina  State  University 


A youth  organization  that  is  being 
tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the 
“poor”  and  the  “well-to-do”  is  re- 
ceiving major  attention  in  this  little 
railroad  town. 

There  have  been  many  changes 
among  Hamlet’s  youth  since  three  4-H 
Clubs  were  organized  in  January 
1966. 

Hamlet  is  a town  of  some  6,500 
people.  The  area  of  4-H  activities  is 
an  urban-type  community  of  about 
four  square  miles  located  at  the  town 
limits. 


Families  run  the  gamut  of  the  eco- 
nomic scale.  Some  have  annual  in- 
comes of  about  $200  and  others  enjoy 
a $ 10,000-plus  annual  income.  Par- 
ents are  doctors,  teachers,  railroad 
men,  and  domestic  workers.  Some  58 
percent  of  the  children  in  the  com- 
munity come  from  homes  where  the 
annual  income  is  less  than  $2,000. 

Mrs.  Doris  J.  Tomlinson,  an  ele- 
mentary school  librarian  and  a former 
4-H  member,  is  a leader  of  one  of  the 
clubs.  She  explains  that  some  parents 
hold  jobs  that  keep  them  away  from 
home  much  of  the  time;  therefore,  the 


boys  and  girls  do  not  receive  the  indi-  c 
vidual  help  and  guidance  they  need. 

A group  of  five  older  boys  and  girls 
who  wanted  something  to  do  started 
the  movement  for  the  youth  organiza- 
tion.  Ben  S.  Lee,  Richmond  County  ^ 
assistant  agricultural  Extension  agent,  11 
gives  them  much  of  the  credit  for  11 
organizing  the  clubs. 

These  boys  and  girls  were  unable  to 
participate  in  4-H  Club  work  on  a 
formal  basis  after  club  meetings  were  L' 
taken  out  of  the  public  schools  several 
years  ago.  However,  they  remained  | f 
members-at-large,  participating  in 
various  activities  at  the  county  level.  , u 

The  boys  and  girls  found  additional  jl 11 
support  from  the  adults.  Several  4-H  '' 

alumni  in  the  community  helped  get 
the  ball  rolling.  The  youth  and  adults  ; 1 « 
contacted  their  Extension  agents  for  ! ti 
help  in  organizing  the  4-H  Clubs. 

The  Extension  agents  contacted  P 

several  key  citizens  in  the  eastern  sec-  ) ci 
tion  of  Hamlet  and  found  additional  » 
support  for  the  4-H  Club  movement. 
These  citizens  were  invited  to  a meet-  el 

ing,  and  a sponsoring  committee  com-  a 

posed  of  four  people  was  named  from  it 

several  alumni  who  were  in  attend-  » 

ance.  The  committee’s  job  was  to 
secure  names  of  prospective  4-H  st 

members  and  to  get  adults  who  would  si 

serve  as  leaders.  ; ti 

The  sponsoring  committee  and  Ex-  gi 

tension  agents  decided  to  organize  ni 

three  clubs  in  the  eastern  area  of 
Hamlet.  Six  adults  consented  to  serve  lii 

as  leaders.  m 

The  committee  chairman,  Samuel  ft 

Littlejohn,  former  high  school  teacher  tl 

and  now  an  elementary  school  prin-  pi 

cipal,  explains,  “The  leaders  were  j pi 
here.  We  just  contacted  them  and  0 

asked  them  to  serve.”  Two  leaders  ni 

were  selected  for  each  club.  o! 

The  Extension  agents  held  five  to 

training  sessions  with  the  club  leaders 
and  the  sponsoring  committee  mem-  in 

bers.  These  sessions  included:  (1)  pi 

how  to  conduct  a community  4-H  st 

meeting,  (2)  how  to  train  club  offi-  C 

cers,  (3)  planning  the  educational  to 

program,  (4)  planning  project  work, 
and  (5)  securing  parents’  support.  ft 

Sixty-four  boys  and  girls  from  31  et 

families  joined  the  three  clubs.  The  ai 
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clubs  were  organized  around  the  three 
schools  in  the  area  with  the  64  boys 
and  girls  about  equally  distributed. 

Changes  have  been  remarkable  since 
the  clubs  were  organized  last  year. 
There  appears  to  be  an  increase  in 
understanding  between  the  children, 
regardless  of  socio-economic  level. 

The  children  respect  each  other  and 
try  to  help  others  when  possible.  As 
an  example,  the  leaders  point  out  that 
the  children  whose  parents  have  above 
average  incomes  are  anxious  to  help 
youngsters  from  low-income  homes. 
“They  donate  clothes  and  help  the 
underprivileged  with  everyday  activi- 
ties such  as  tying  shoes  and  fixing 
their  hair.” 

The  youngsters  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  project  work,  demonstra- 
tions, and  community  activities.  Re- 
gardless of  income,  the  girls  choose 
projects  such  as  cooking,  sewing,  child 
care,  and  flowers  and  help  each  other 
with  their  record  books. 

The  boys  are  most  interested  in 
electric,  recreation,  garden,  and  for- 
estry projects.  They  help  each  other 
in  identifying  tree  leaves,  learning 
new  games,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

Hamlet  4-H’ers  gave  five  demon- 
strations in  county  competition  last 
summer.  Four  of  these  demonstra- 
tions won  county  honors  and  were 
given  in  the  district  event.  Two  were 
named  runners-up. 

Community  projects  have  been 
limited  thus  far,  but  plans  are  being 
made  for  further  action.  One  club  cut 
flowers  and  took  them  to  the  sick  in 
the  community.  A later  clean-up  cam- 
paign encouraged  the  youngsters  to 
pick  up  trash  in  their  neighborhood. 
One  community  project  in  the  plan- 
ning stage  involves  securing  donations 
of  shrubbery  and  planting  the  shrub- 
bery around  one  of  the  local  churches. 

The  leaders  have  been  successful 
in  getting  financial  support  for  the 
program,  including  eight  $20  scholar- 
ships for  4-H  camp  last  summer. 
Civic  clubs  and  business  firms  have 
been  cooperative. 

The  Hamlet  4-H  program  is  proving 
that  boys  and  girls  from  all  socio- 
economic levels  can  learn  together 
and  learn  from  each  other.  □ 


At  left,  a leader  shows  a 
Hamlet  4-H’er  the  correct 
stitching  for  her  material. 
Below  is  a demonstration 
which  was  a runner-up  in 
the  district  contest. 


Mrs.  Doris  J.  Tomlinson,  leader,  helps  members  of  the  East 
Hamlet  Club  select  shrubbery  to  plant  around  a local  church. 
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Wisconsin  Specialists  Demonstrate 

New  Management  Tools 

by 

Robert  Luening 
and 

William  Saupe* 


Wisconsin  farm  management  special- 
ists have  demonstrated  some  relatively 
new  management  tools — farm  business 
analysis  and  linear  programming — 
by  putting  them  into  actual  use  on  a 
Wisconsin  farm. 

The  dairy  and  cash  crop  farm  op- 
erated by  Ken  Jacobs  has  been  used 
for  Extension  educational  meetings  in- 
volving farm  operators  from  Racine 
County  and  farm  management  spe- 
cialists from  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 

Jacobs  has  been  a TVA  Test-Dem- 
onstration farmer  since  1963,  and 
kept  a good  set  of  hand  records  in 
connection  with  that  program.  In 
1964  he  enrolled  in  the  Wisconsin 
Electronic  Farm  Records  Program. 

As  part  of  the  Test-Demonstration 
program,  educational  meetings  for 
farm  operators  were  held  on  the 
Jacobs  farm.  Production  technology 
and  management  problems  for  the 


local  area  were  discussed  by  Exten- 
sion specialists  and  Jacobs. 

The  Jacobs  farm  was  also  used  as 
an  educational  example  to  indicate  the 
value  of  linear  programming  as  a farm 
planning  tool — one  of  the  many  tasks 
computers  can  perform  in  providing 
better  information  for  farm  manage- 
ment decisions. 

Extension  specialists  helped  Jacobs 
make  a major  farm  management  de- 
cision, then  used  the  situation  as  the 
basis  of  a farm  management  work- 
shop. Need  for  a decision  arose  when 
two  nearby  farms  became  available 
for  renting,  and  Jacobs’  brother-in- 
law  expressed  an  interest  in  joining 
the  business. 

The  county  farm  management  agent 
discussed  the  situation  with  the  fam- 
ily, and  a University  of  Wisconsin 
farm  management  specialist  used 
Jacobs’  Electronic  Records  Farm  Busi- 


ness Analysis  information  to  help  de- 
velop a linear  programming  model. 

Several  alternative  cropping  systems 
and  livestock  systems  that  could  fit 
the  farm’s  physical  facilities  and  the 
operator’s  abilities  were  considered  in 
the  model.  Solutions  were  developed 
for  the  original  farm  and  for  the  farm 
as  it  would  appear  in  the  proposed 
consolidation. 

Interpretation  of  the  solutions  pro- 
vided insight  into  the  expected  earn- 
ings from  the  farm  business. 

As  a result  of  this  work,  University 
of  Wisconsin  farm  management  spe- 
cialists used  the  Jacobs  farm  as  the 
site  for  a farm  management  workshop. 
Fieldmen  from  the  Wisconsin  Farm 
Management  Association  and  from 
the  Illinois  Farm  Business  Association 
were  the  clientele. 

After  the  problems  and  expected 
profitability  of  the  farm  consolidation 
had  been  studied,  the  group  discussed 
the  legal  arrangement  under  which 
two  operators  can  conduct  a farm 
business  jointly.  This  part  of  the 
meeting  was  handled  by  a local  attor- 
ney with  a farm  background  and  farm 
legal  experience. 

He  discussed  the  legal  aspects  of 
consolidation,  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  partnerships,  corpora- 
tions, and  other  types  of  family  ar- 
rangements. He  also  covered  ways  of 
handling  property  transfers  that  would 
be  equitable  to  all  parties  concerned, 
and  the  tax  implications  in  estate 
planning  features. 

Key  points  in  the  workshop  were 
the  use  of  farm  records  and  business 
analyses  as  a source  of  information 
for  farm  management  decisions,  as 
well  as  educational  work  in  farm 
management  and  the  use  of  linear 
programming  as  a planning  tool. 

Through  Extension’s  use  of  this  one 
farm  as  a base  for  educational  opera- 
tions, Wisconsin  farmers  are  becoming 
better  prepared  to  utilize  the  latest 
management  techniques  to  improve 
their  farm  operations.  □ 

* Luening , Racine  County  Farm  Man- 
agement Agent;  Saupe,  Farm  Man- 
agement Specialist,  Wisconsin  Exten- 
sion Service. 


Robert  Rieck,  University  of  Wisconsin  farm  management  specialist,  speaks 
to  a group  of  participants  in  the  farm  management  workshop  at  the 
Jacobs  farm. 
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At  left,  Trooper  F.  A.  DeFrancisco  discusses  "Highway  Citizenship.” 
Above,  short  course  participants  board  a bus  for  a tour  of  the  State 
Capitol  in  Albany. 


Citizenship 

Begins 

at 

Home 

by 

Lyndon  J.  Howlett,  Jr. 
Extension  4-H  Agent 
Washington  County,  New  York 


A trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the 
National  4-H  Citizenship  Short  Course 
is  a valuable  experience,  but  relatively 
few  4-H  members  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend. 

The  idea  of  a Citizenship  Short 
Course  on  the  State  level  grew  out  of 
the  Eastern  District  4-H  Conference 
at  New  York  when  a representative  of 


the  National  4-H  Club  Foundation 
met  with  the  agents  to  discuss  citizen- 
ship. The  committee  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  plan  the  first  annual  New 
York  State  Citizenship  Short  Course 
met  four  times  to  plan  the  objectives 
and  aims  of  the  program  and  make 
suggestions  for  principal  speakers. 

The  plan  was  for  a five-day  course, 
starting  at  noon  Monday  and  ending 
at  noon  Friday,  at  a 4-H  camp  20 
miles  from  Albany,  the  State  capital. 

The  themes  were  to  include:  What 
is  Citizenship?  with  Dr.  Charles 
Freeman,  National  4-H  Club  Founda- 
tion program  leader  in  Citizenship 
and  Leadership  Education  as  keynote 
speaker;  Our  Heritage,  New  York 
State  History;  State  Government, 
Checks  and  Balances;  State  Govern- 
ment, Divisions  and  Departments; 
and  What  Can  We  Do  at  Home? 

With  this  outline  as  a beginning, 
the  committee  thought  the  battle  was 
half  over.  However,  since  many  of 
the  best  qualified  participants  were 
not  known  to  the  committee,  much 
groundwork  was  necessary  to  develop 
contacts,  explain  objectives,  and  meet 
new  people. 

This  procedure  has  made  many 
persons  more  aware  of  the  4-H  edu- 
cational program.  Most  contacts  were 
made  through  the  committee  chair- 


man’s local  assemblyman.  One  im- 
portant contact  was  with  the  public 
relations  division  of  the  Office  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  which  is  responsible  for 
maintenance  and  guides  for  the  Capi- 
tol. Other  government  divisions  and 
commissions  also  were  assisted.  The 
final  program  generally  followed  the 
original  outline,  and  incorporated  sev- 
eral tours  of  historic  sites  and  govern- 
ment buildings  and  a dinner  with 
legislators  from  eastern  New  York. 

Seventy-five  4-H’ers  registered.  En- 
thusiasm was  high  and  final  evaluation 
sheets  showed  that  participants  con- 
sidered the  program  successful. 

Planners  of  the  course  discovered 
several  guidelines  which  could  be 
helpful  to  others  planning  a similar 
event: 

1.  Contact  an  assemblyman  or  State 
legislator  early  to  do  some  of  the 
spadework. 

2.  Keep  political  speakers  limited  in 
time. 

3.  Keep  the  program  diverse;  provide 
change  in  scene  and  speakers  often. 

4.  Brief  speakers  thoroughly  ahead  of 
time  about  the  age,  number,  and  edu- 
cational level  of  the  audience. 

5.  Send  out  orientation  material  sev- 
eral weeks  ahead  so  participants  will 
know  what  to  expect  and  can  think 
of  how  they  will  apply  the  training.  □ 
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Humboldt  County  Extension  Agent,  Kirk  Day,  talks  with  an  Orovada  rancher  about  the  Farm 
Management  Short  Course.  Stretching  alfalfa  fields  lie  beyond. 
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Desert  Entry  Farming  and  Ranching  Problems 
Provide  Impetus  for  Nevada’s  Successful . . . 

Farm  Management  Short  Course 


by 

Dave  Mathis 
Information  Specialist 
University  of  Nevada 
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“Is  there  a course  offered  at  the  Uni- 
versity that  we  could  take  to  get  some 
instruction  on  farm  and  ranch  man- 
agement methods  and  techniques?” 
The  question  was  directed  to  Wil- 
liam V.  Neely,  Extension  production 
economist,  Max  C.  Fleischmann  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Nevada,  and  to  Dr.  LeRoy  Rogers, 
associate  professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics  at  the  University.  It  pre- 
cipitated what  was  to  be  the  first,  and 
a successful,  Extension  Farm  Man- 
agement short  course  to  be  conducted 


in  an  outlying  area  of  Nevada  for 
local  ranchers  and  farmers. 

Making  the  query  was  a desert  land 
entry  rancher  in  the  Orovada  area 
north  of  Winnemucca,  Nevada.  The 
Orovada  country  is  situated  in  a long 
north  and  south  valley  bordered  to 
the  east  by  the  precipitous  and  tower- 
ing Santa  Rosa  Range  and  to  the  west 
by  the  Quinn  River  and  the  high  sage 
plateau  stretching  south  from  Disaster 
Peak. 

There  have  been,  for  years,  some 
big  ranches  in  the  vicinity,  but  dur- 


ing the  past  decade  and  a half,  desert 
land  entry  farmers  and  ranchers  have 
moved  into  the  country.  They  have 
carved  out  productive  acres  from  the 
endless,  big  sage  flats. 

Due  to  the  costs  of  these  initial 
developments,  the  capital  position  of 
many  of  the  desert  entrymen  has  not 
been  strong.  They’ve  had  to  make 
their  money  count  in  the  most  efficient 
way.  For  these  reasons,  the  question 
on  the  part  of  the  desert  entry  rancher 
to  Neely  and  Rogers  was  a very 
practical  one. 
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It  was  put  to  the  two  economists 
while  they  were  in  the  area  on  a joint 
Extension-research  project  concern- 
ing enterprise  cost  analysis  directed 
to  alfalfa  seed  production,  a principal 
local  industry. 

As  a means  of  gathering  data,  the 
economists  engaged  in  “talk-out”  ses- 
sions with  the  local  ranchers  and 
farmers.  It  was  during  one  of  these 
that  the  rancher,  interested  in  methods 
of  accounting  used  by  the  economists, 
asked  the  question. 

Neely’s  reply  was,  “We’ll  go  you 
one  better — we’ll  bring  the  course  to 
you.”  He  explained  that  they  would 
have  to  coordinate  the  course  with 
J.  Kirk  Day,  Humboldt  County  Co- 
operative Extension  Agent,  and  that 
the  farmers  and  ranchers  would  have 
to  help  get  a turnout  for  the  course. 

Day  had  worked  with  the  local 
ranchers  and  farmers  since  they  had 
come  into  the  valley.  He  knew  what 
might  be  useful  to  them,  and  he  lent 
full  support  to  the  idea.  Along  with 
Assistant  Agent  Gary  Cook,  he  made 
arrangements  for  the  course  to  be 
held  in  Orovada,  secured  a meeting 
place,  and  handled  the  publicity 
chores.  He  and  Cook  covered  many 
miles,  a number  of  which  were  over 
dirt  roads,  to  personally  contact  the 
ranchers  and  farmers. 

The  course  began  during  the  last 
week  of  January,  1965,  and  ran 
through  the  third  week  of  February. 
Three-hour  sessions  were  conducted 
twice  a week,  for  a total  of  24  hours 
over  the  four-week  period.  Both 
Neely  and  Rogers  served  as  instruc- 
tors. Classroom  facilities  were  pro- 
vided by  the  Harney  County  Electri- 
cal Company. 

A total  of  25  farmers  and  ranchers 
enrolled  in  the  course.  This  repre- 
sented a comparatively  high  percent- 
age of  all  agriculturalists  in  the  area 
and  also  diverse  interest  groups — the 
alfalfa  seed  industry,  grains,  hay,  and 
livestock.  Twenty-one  of  the  25 
graduated,  also  a high  percentage. 

The  course  was  constructed  on 
basic  management  principles  and  was 
not  oriented  specifically  to  that  geo- 
graphic area.  Offered  were  such  sub- 
jects as  the  decision-making  process; 


basic  accounting  principles  used  in 
farm  management;  records  and  record 
keeping  systems  and  how  to  use  them; 
management  tools,  including  budget- 
ing and  linear  programming;  prices; 
use  of  outlook  and  farm  marketing 
problems;  farm  credit;  farm  labor; 
farm  machinery;  tax  management;  and 
cropping  and  livestock  systems.  The 
last  session  was  devoted  to  a simulated 
situation — a farm  management  game. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  the  course 
was  the  miles  logged  by  participants 
to  attend  the  sessions.  Ranchers  from 
both  the  Orovada  and  Kings  River 
areas  participated.  Some  had  to  com- 
mute 40  miles  one  way  to  attend  the 
session,  mostly  over  chuckholed  dirt 
roads.  Winter  snow  and  below  zero 
temperature  didn’t  help. 

Either  Day  or  Cook,  and  many 
times  both  of  them,  attended  each 
session.  This  meant  a 90-mile  round 
trip  drive  for  each  class.  And  Neely 
and  Rogers  made  a 440-mile  round 
trip  each  week  to  put  on  the  course. 

Measuring  the  success  of  the  course 
has  mostly  been  through  favorable 
comment  by  both  those  who  partici- 
pated and  various  loaning  agencies. 
The  Reo-King  ranching  operation,  a 
large  one  even  by  Nevada  standards, 
employs  considerable  labor  and  ac- 


cording to  comments  by  their  man- 
ager, they  found  the  labor  manage- 
ment aspects  of  the  course  particu- 
larly helpful. 

Others  said  it  aided  them  in  plan- 
ning and  budget  preparation.  Loaning 
agencies  specifically  commented  on 
this  aspect  and  said  that  the  ranchers 
came  to  them  with  well-planned  pro- 
grams and  budgets  upon  which  they 
requested  operation  funds. 

Production  in  1965  in  the  valley 
was  under  potential  partially  due  to 
adverse  weather  conditions,  including 
August  rains  which  thwarted  proper 
alfalfa  seed  development  and  shat- 
tered some  developed  seed. 

The  past  year,  1966,  however,  was 
a top  crop  year  in  the  valley.  Even 
though  the  ranchers  were  coming  off 
a relatively  poor  year,  they  were  able 
to  obtain  the  necessary  capital  to  take 
advantage  of  the  good  one. 

It  is  felt  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
this  is  what  the  loaning  agencies  have 
commented  upon — good  budget  pres- 
entations by  the  farmers  and  ranchers. 

An  important  measure  of  success, 
too,  is  the  fact  that  those  in  the  Oro- 
vada and  Kings  River  country  have 
requested  that  another  management 
course  be  conducted  soon  in  their 
area.  □ 


Orovada  Farm  Management  Short  Course  class  members  listen  intently 
as  Bill  Neely,  University  of  Nevada  Cooperative  Extension  Economist, 
explains  management  techniques. 
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Teamwork 

Solves 

Problems 


Georgia  Extension’s 
Coffon  Program 
Sets  Good  Example 


by 

J.  E.  Jernigan 
Extension  Agronomist — Cotton 
University  of  Georgia 


Examination  of  plants  and  soil  in  the  field  by  Extension- 
research  teams  is  an  important  part  of  the  Georgia  cotton 
program.  Here,  a portable  pH  meter  is  used  to  determine 
soil  acidity. 


Time  lost  in  diagnosing  and  solving 
problems  can  be  costly  to  modern 
commercial  farmers. 

Therefore,  when  unfamiliar  dam- 
aging symptoms  appear  on  a crop, 
they’re  interested  in  quick  answers. 
To  be  of  reliable  help  in  such  cases, 
Extension  must  have  resources  and  an 
organizational  structure  to  provide 
technical  information  and  assistance 
in  a hurry. 

Increasing  complexities  of  crop 
production  make  it  more  difficult — 
if  not  impossible — for  one  person  to 
have  sufficient  knowledge  to  answer 
all  questions  about  production  prob- 
lems. 

Interaction  between  plant  nutrition, 
diseases,  insects,  soil,  and  other  en- 


vironmental factors  makes  it  necessary 
for  several  specialists  to  diagnose  and 
make  recommendations  for  treatment 
of  many  problems. 

Getting  information  and  advice  from 
several  specialists  can  be  slow  and 
time-consuming  if  plant  specimens 
and  problems  are  given  attention  by 
one  person  at  a time. 

In  Georgia  the  Extension  Service 
specialist  team  approach  is  geared  to 
getting  answers  to  major  production 
problems  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Routine  examination  of  plant  speci- 
mens is  handled  through  a plant 
clinic  staffed  by  plant  pathologists, 
entomologists,  weed  control  specialists 
and  agronomists. 


Here’s  how  the  team  approach 
worked  with  a major  cotton  problem 
in  1966. 

Irregular  growth  of  cotton  plants 
caused  farmers,  county  agents  and 
Extension  specialists  to  be  concerned 
about  the  production  prospects  for 
the  crop  last  year.  Areas  of  severely 
stunted  plants  were  found  in  fields 
throughout  the  State. 

The  Extension  specialist  team  con- 
sisting of  an  agronomist,  a plant 
pathologist,  an  entomologist,  and  an 
agricultural  engineer  organized  a two- 
day  problem-study  tour  in  six  coun- 
ties having  the  irregular  growth  prob- 
lem. Each  specialist  contacted  his 
counterpart  scientists  in  research  and 
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Poorly  developed  taproot  systems,  resulting  from  compact  soil  and  low 
soil  pH,  were  found  in  nearly  all  the  fields  visited.  In  many  cases,  taproots 
were  only  3-5  inches  deep. 


invited  a representative  to  assist  with 
the  study. 

The  final  problem-solving  group 
consisted  of  Extension  and  research 
personnel  from  the  departments  of 
agronomy  and  soils,  plant  pathology, 
nematology,  entomology,  and  agricul- 
tural engineering. 

The  joint  team  from  Extension  and 
research  made  it  possible  to  examine 
visible  symptoms  of  stunted  plants  in 
the  field  and  collect  plant  and  soil 
specimens  for  laboratory  analysis. 

Thus,  time  spent  for  diagnosis  and 
treatment  recommendations  was  cut 
to  a minimum.  Often  “on  the  spot” 
recommendations  for  correcting  prob- 
lems were  made.  The  study  tour  also 
gave  research  workers  an  opportunity 


to  see  field  problems  needing  addi- 
tional research  aimed  at  their  solution. 

During  field  examination  and  sub- 
sequent laboratory  analysis  of  plant 
and  soil  specimens,  the  following 
factors  contributing  to  the  problem 
of  poor  growth  were  identified: 

Plant  Nutrient  Deficiency  Symp- 
toms. Magnesium  deficiency  symp- 
toms were  present  in  several  fields. 
One  field  showed  nitrogen  deficiency 
symptoms. 

Shallow,  Poorly  Developed  Root 
System.  Stunted  plants  had  a poorly 
developed  root  system  in  almost  100 
percent  of  the  fields  visited.  In  many 
cases  tap  roots  were  only  3-5  inches 
deep.  Severe  dying  of  feeder  roots 
was  present  in  nearly  all  fields. 


Factors  contributing  to  poor  root 
development  were  ( 1 ) soil  compaction 
at  4-6  inch  depth,  (2)  suffocation  due 
to  extended  period  of  excessive  rain 
during  May,  (3)  low  subsoil  pH,  (4) 
cold  soil  during  early  growing  season, 
(5)  disease  organisms  attacking  plant 
roots  during  unfavorable  environ- 
mental conditions,  and  (6)  perhaps 
herbicidal  injury  to  lateral  roots  on 
light  soils  during  unfavorable  weather 
conditions. 

Diseases.  Cotton  was  dying  in  six 
of  ten  fields  from  Fusarium  wilt. 
Some  fields  had  root  knot  nematode 
symptoms  but  did  not  have  Fusarium 
wilt.  Root  knot  nematode  and  Fu- 
sarium wilt  are  usually  associated, 
and  symptoms  of  both  were  noticed 
in  the  wilt-infested  fields. 

Soil  Condition.  Several  fields  had 
a compacted  soil  layer  at  4-6  inches 
deep  which  prevented  root  penetra- 
tion. Low  soil  pH  was  a problem  in 
several  fields.  Soil  pH  ranged  from 
4.6  to  6.0.  Optimum  pH  for  cotton 
production  is  6.0  to  6.5. 

Herbicide  Injury.  Some  fields  re- 
ceived herbicides  in  excess  of  recom- 
mended rates  for  the  soil  type,  which 
probably  contributed  to  inhibition  of 
feeder  roots. 

Farmers  and  county  agents  in  the 
counties  where  fields  were  examined 
were  given  information  for  solving 
some  of  their  problems  during  the 
tours.  In  some  cases  recommendations 
such  as  application  of  additional  nitro- 
gen were  carried  out  on  the  current 
crop.  Other  practices  aimed  at  solv- 
ing cotton  problems  will  be  practiced 
in  the  future. 

The  following  week  a letter  out- 
lining the  situation  and  findings  of 
the  study  group,  along  with  recom- 
mendations, was  mailed  to  all  county 
agents.  Action  by  the  team  made  it 
possible  to  diagnose  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  correcting  many  of 
the  problems  within  a week’s  time. 

Farmers  visited  on  the  tour  liked 
this  problem-solving  approach.  They 
reported  that  prompt  action  to  help 
them  solve  problems  increased  their 
profits.  That’s  the  kind  of  reputation 
Extension  seeks  to  maintain.  □ 
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From  The  Administrator's  Desk 


He  Who  Doubts 

“What  a man  hears  he  may  doubt,  what  he  sees  he  may 
possibly  doubt,  but  what  he  does  himself  he  cannot 
doubt.” 

Thus,  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  the  father  of  Extension,  ex- 
plained the  theory  and  practice  of  Extension.  We  have 
described  Extension’s  role  similarly  by  saying  4-H  is 
“learning  by  doing.” 

These  are  cliches  of  a generation  past,  lacking  meaning 
to  the  children  of  the  television,  atom,  and  rocket  era. 

Several  observers  have  commented  to  me  that  Extension 
lacks  a “theory”  of  operation.  Others  have  asked,  “How 
are  you  different  from  a host  of  other  organizations  and 
programs?” 

Indeed,  what  are  our  principles  of  operation?  Maybe 
we  all  need  to  review  these  occasionally.  Books  can  be 
written,  but  what  is  the  essence  in  a nutshell? 

Probably  my  statement  of  them,  too,  sounds  like  old 
cliches— not  quite  suitable  for  the  “jet  set” — but  here’s 
a beginning. 

— People  can  work  to  improve  their  farms,  businesses, 
homes,  communities,  and  lives  only  when  they  believe 
improvement  is  possible  and  can  see  hope  for  something 
better. 

— To  take  action  involving  risk,  people  require  con- 
fidence of  their  ability  to  succeed  or  to  accept  the  costs 
of  failure. 

— To  act  in  solving  a problem  or  developing  an  oppor- 
tunity, people  need  knowledge  of  courses  of  action  and 
expected  results  and  the  skills  required  for  the  course 
of  action  selected. 

— Confidence  is  developed  by  experience  of  neighbors, 


friends,  children,  but  especially  one’s  self — little  steps 
leading  to  larger,  more  daring  moves. 

— People  acquire  confidence  for  action  as  they  learn 
from  and  follow  the  leadership  of  those  in  whom  past 
experience  has  given  them  confidence. 

— Risks  are  reduced,  results  more  certain,  and  con- 
fidence warranted  when  cause  and  effect  have  been  sub- 
ject to  scientific  test  and  investigation.  Substituting  hunch 
for  folklore  is  for  him  who  can  afford  to  fail. 

— He  who  has  participated  in  studying  an  opportunity  [ 
and  developing  a plan  of  action  has  committed  his  mind 
and  energy  to  success  for  himself  on  his  farm,  in  his 
home,  or  in  his  community. 

— Extension  workers  use  a wide  range  of  methods  to: 
help  people  see  opportunities,  develop  confidence  needed 
for  action,  acquire  the  needed  knowledge  and  skills,  apply 
reliable  scientific  knowledge,  and  develop  personal  com- 
mitment to  progress. 

— But  above  all,  Extension’s  program  depends  on  high 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  people  to  use  their  own  good 
judgment  in  making  their  own  decisions  in  light  of  their 
goals,  values,  and  resources. 

Which  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  we  help 
people  “learn  by  doing.”  We  “start  where  they  are.”  If 
they  doubt  “what  they  hear  or  see,”  we  help  them  remove 
doubt  “by  doing”  or  helping  others  do. 

I wish  I had  the  ability  to  put  all  that  and  more  in  one 
simple  statement  as  meaningful  to  our  children  in  their 
world  as  Seaman  Knapp’s  statement  in  his  world. 

If  you  have  this  ability  that  I lack,  I want  to  hear 
from  you.  □ 
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